Pagans 

BY BELLE RADCL1FFE LAV BRACK 


I T was a dear old house that Robin and 
Uncle Beverly lived in. Besides being 
old, it was gray and rambling and 
gabled—everything, in fact, that a house 
should be. It was also vine-covered, and 
wide borders of flowers surrounded it like 
a moat, and these, changing as the sea¬ 
sons changed, made the old house seem 
like a living thing, sympathizing with and 
sharing in the life about it. 

All around the place ran a low stone 
wall, and beyond the wall stretched miles 
and miles of meadows and woods and 
hills, and beyond the hills, so far beyond 
that you couldn’t tell sometimes whether 
they belonged to the earth or to the sky, 
lay the dim blue mountains, and beyond 
the mountains Robin didn’t know and 
had never even asked, being all too oc¬ 
cupied with matters nearer at hand. 
Within the walls the grounds were wide 
and rambling like the house, and the 
whole place, inside and out, had a de¬ 
lightful character of unexpectedness. 

To Robin it was vast, and for all he 
yet knew interminable. Indoors, in the 
course of rainy-day wanderings, or when 
storm-bound in winter, he would often 
come upon places he never remembered 
having seen before-—odd little stairways 
or dim passages leading to rooms, linen- 
draped and musty, into which he would 
sometimes fearfully penetrate and from 
which again he would more fearfully 
flee back to the fire-lit nursery and the 
reassuring presence of Miss Guthrie. 

But out-of-doors he was never fright¬ 
ened, spirit-haunted, shadowy, wonder- 
filled as it was. lie knew that he had 
never begun to see all that lay within 
its walls; not because he didn’t want 
to-—he did intensely. On many a morn¬ 
ing he planned expeditions to visit prom¬ 
ising but hitherto but dimly apprehended 
localities. Yet, somehow he never seem¬ 
ed to get very far with these expeditions. 
Sometimes it would happen that sug¬ 
gestions of shy woodland presences, rus¬ 


tlings in the thicket, the glint of sunny 
hair among the leaves, or glimpses of lit¬ 
tle vanishing feet, would lure him from 
his purposed path down far green glades 
in glad pursuit. Or, again, it might be 
that, charmed by the first place to which 
he came, lie would linger there, forgetful 
of high emprise. 

Perhaps it was in the dark circle of 
the cedars, wheTe the slender line of the 
fountain rose from its round pool, that 
Robin was most apt to linger. He had 
always loved the fountain. Of all his 
world she alone (the gender of the foun¬ 
tain was very clear to him) seemed to 
be the only thing as joyous, as tireless 
as he. All day she danced, in sunshine 
and in shadow, and Robin knew that if 
he ever woke up in the night—which he 
never could do—he would still hear the 
tinkle of her little feet as she danced 
alone in the darkness. 

There had been a time when he felt 
very sorry for her, when she had seemed 
to him to be a captive creature, leaping 
always toward a freedom never attained, 
a freedom that lay beyond the tops of the 
cedars, and Uncle Beverly had found him 
one day crying bitterly by the side of the 
pool, overcome by the tragedy of her fate. 
But that was long ago, when he was only 
five. He was six and a half now and 
understood things better. Her appear¬ 
ance in the spring, her disappearance in 
the autumn, were wholly mysterious. As 
lightly, as noiselessly, as unexpectedly as 
the birds, she would alight in the garden, 
and with the birds and the summer she 
would vanish. 

This year her coming was unusually 
late and Robin began to be troubled. 
Perhaps a certain doubtful and still un- 
atoned-for deed of his own might be in 
some way responsible for her delay. Per¬ 
haps the Nymph, the guardian of the 
fountain, was offended and peace-offerings 
would have to be made her—such things 
had happened before. 
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He wandered into the garden one after¬ 
noon and sat down beside Uncle Beverly, 
who was working among' the flower-beds. 
“ I don’t like it without her, do you ?” 
he said. 

Uncle Beverly didn’t look up, hut con¬ 
tinued putting little plants into the 
ground and tucking in the earth around 
their eager young roots. “ No,” he said, 
“ it isn’t as nice.” 

“ The birds don’t like it, either.” said 
Robin. “ They go and sit by the side of 
the empty pool and look in—just the way 
I do.” 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Beverly. 

“ I put my thrush’s nest—the one I 
found last summer—the one the mother 
didn’t come back to—by the side of the 
pool,” continued Robin. “ I thought per¬ 
haps the Nymph might like it, hut it’s 
still there; and the fountain hasn’t come, 
so I’m going to offer her my fox’s skin— 
the one James gave me. If she doesn’t 
like that, I don’t know what I can do.” 
His voice was full of tears. 

Uncle Beverly paused in his planting 
and glanced at his nephew. “ The Nymph 
must be very angry.” he .said. “ Some¬ 
thing has happened that has offended her. 
Have you any idea what it can be?” 

Robin hesitated. “ Perhaps,” he sug¬ 
gested, “ she heard me screaming last 
night and didn’t like it—screaming al¬ 
ways sounds louder at night.” 

“ I think that’s quite possible,” as¬ 
sented Uncle Beverly, tapping the earth 
thoughtfully with his trowel. “ I heard 
you, and I didn’t like it. What was 
the matter ?” 

“ Soap,” returned Robin, “ in my eyes. 
Don’t you suppose she screams when she 
gets soap in her eyes?” 

“ I don’t suppose she ever has to use 
any soap at all,” replied Uncle Beverly. 
“ None of the woodland people have to 
use soap, you know. No. that can’t he 
the reason. She has heard you scream 
before and it hasn’t seemed to matter. 
There must be something else.” 

There was a pause, during which Uncle 
Beverly went back to his planting and 
Robin twisted blades of grass in and out 
through the holes in his sandals. 

“ I don’t see,” he said at last, “ how the 
Nymph knows what I do. Who is there 
to tell her?” 

Uncle Beverly stood up and thrust his 


hands, all brown with the earth, into 
the pockets of his old gardening clothes. 
“Who is there to tell her?” he said. 
“ Why, there are countless creatures to 
tell her. You know that as well as I do. 
Think of the birds, what talebearers 
they are. And think of the leaves, al¬ 
ways talking, talking. Nothing escapes 
the leaves.” 

“ They can’t talk much yet,” interrupt¬ 
ed Robin. “ They’re too little to talk yet.” 

Uncle Beverly laughed. “That’s so,” 
he said. “ Well, there are the cedars, 
anyway. They aren’t too little or too 
young. They haven’t been young for 
years. I have an idea the Nymph talks 
over everything with the cedars, because 
they’re the sentinels of the fountain. 
Yes, it must have been the cedars who 
told her.” 

Robin gazed up at his uncle, who look¬ 
ed tremendously tall and all-knowing. 
“ Y ou mean about the ink ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Beverly, “ I mean 
about the ink. IIow did you happen to 
upset it. Did you do it on purpose ?” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Robin. “ It 
was very near the edge, and I kept push¬ 
ing it to see how much nearer it would 
go without falling, and then it went over.” 

Uncle Beverly surveyed his nephew. 
“ Of course you realize that you ruined 
Miss Guthrie’s dress,” he said. 

“Yes,” murmured Robin. 

“ That’s quite serious, you know,” con¬ 
tinued Uncle Beverly. “ It’s a new dress, 
1 hear. Sacrifices to the Nymph won’t 
help Miss Guthrie any.” 

Robin deliberated. “ Do yon think 
she would like my fox’s skin ?” he asked. 
“ I would give it to her instead of to 
the Nymph.” 

“ She might,” assented Uncle Beverly. 
“ You might offer it to her. anyway— 
although I hardly think Miss Guthrie 
would wear the skin—and how about 
apologizing and saying you’re sorry?” 

Robin thought again. “ But I’m not 
sorry,” he said at last, slowly. “ It was 
an ugly dress—all mustard-color and with 
big buttons on it. I’m glad I’m never 
going to see it any more.” 

This time it was Uncle Beverly who 
deliberated, “ We’ve got to talk this over, 
Robin,” he said. And so they did, while 
pacing up and down the garden path, 
where the daffodils were blowing. 
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It was a long talk, and at the end of 
it Robin, convinced of guilt, bounded 
away to carry out the expiatory pro¬ 
gramme. 

Late in the afternoon, as the sun was 
dipping behind the mountain, they met 
on the terrace. 

“ Well ?” inquired Uncle Beverly. 

“ It’s all done,” said Robin. “ I told 
Miss Guthrie I was sorry I did it, but 
that I was glad I was never going to see 
the dress any more; and then I said, 
would she please, the next time she bought 
a new dress, ask you and me what eolor 
to get, because we didn’t like ugly colors.” 

Uncle Beverly groaned. “But that 
isn’t a bit what we planned,” he said. 

“ Oh, but it’s all right,” broke in Robin, 
talking very fast. “ And Miss Guthrie 
thinks she doesn’t want the fox’s skin, 
and so I’ve put it by the pool for the 
Nymph. I showed it to the cedars first 
and they liked it. Miss Guthrie doesn’t 
like my giving things to the Nymph— 
she says I’m a young pagan. What is a 
pagan? Am I one?” 

“Yes,” said LTnele Beverly, “you are. 
We’re both pagans, ‘ suckled in a creed 
outworn.’ Miss Guthrie was quite right.” 

The next morning the fountain was 
there, but the little skin and the thrush’s 
nest had disappeared. Clearly the Nymph 
was appeased. 

But Robin’s rejoicing at her coming 
was not quite complete. He missed the 
fox’s skin. He missed the little nest. 
He wanted them back very much. He 
didn’t feel so badly about the nest—you 
didn’t take that to bed with you. But 
the furry little skin—he had loved - it dear¬ 
ly. What was the Nymph doing with it, 
ho wondered. 

One morning he suggested to Uncle 
Beverly that word be sent to the Nymph 
in some way—by one of the cedars per¬ 
haps—that he would like it if she would 
return the peace-offerings when she was 
tired of playing with them. Uncle Bever¬ 
ly, however, was so shocked at the sug¬ 
gestion, and spoke so seriously of the 
etiquette to be observed in such mat¬ 
ters, that Robin said nothing more, but 
he continued to miss them. 

June came and with it the roses and 
the honeysuckle, the long tapering twi¬ 
lights, when the thrushes sang, and the 
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soft, swift nights. Every morning Uncle 
Beverly was up with the sun to work 
in the garden, but on this particular 
morning he didn’t work. Instead he left 
his tools and strode across the meadow, 
over the wall, and down the hillside, for 
there was a summons in the day, a call 
to far-away things. It made one full of 
unrest, full of desire. 

Robin felt it as soon as he opened his 
eyes—this call of the day. You couldn’t 
tell what it was. Was it the sky, full of 
pleasure-seeking clouds, all moving lei¬ 
surely through blue spaces, all going— 
where were they going? 

Was it the wind that, straying in from 
somewhere else, spoke to you of places 
you had never seen? Or was it perhaps 
many things—the birds and the flowers 
and the fountain—all telling you a lit¬ 
tle of what they knew and making you 
want to know so much more. 

Even Miss Guthrie came under the 
spell of it and, gazing out of the window 
at the dim blue mountains, buttoned things 
all wrong. When he was at last free, 
Robin danced down the stairs and into 
the garden and ran round and round 
the flower-beds, because that was the way 
lie felt. 

As they were at breakfast on the ter¬ 
race Uncle Beverly suddenly put his 
hands up, back of his head, and leaned 
back in his chair—they did those things 
sometimes when unhampered by femi¬ 
nine presence. 

“ Robin,” he said, “ this is the sort of 
day when you want something to happen. 
This is a day for adventure — perhaps, 
though, we ought to consider it adventure 
enough just to be alive on such a day. 
What do you think?” 

Robin knew just what he thought. 
“ I’m alive every day,” he said. “ Let’s 
have a real adventure—the kind you go 
out and look for.” He jumped up and 
down at the thought of it. 

“ All right,” said Uncle Beverly. 
“ Let’s go in quest of adventure. Let’s 
go different ways. You take the high¬ 
road—no. I’ll take, the highroad, on El¬ 
gar, and you take the low road—you go 
by the brook—and then we’ll meet at 
the Round Table and tell each other 
about it.” 

It was an enchanting idea; but before 
starting they decided that there would 
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better be school, because all the rest of 
the day would be so much nicer if you 
were only a little uncomfortable first. So 
it was mid-morning before they set out. 

Robin saw Uncle Beverly mount Elgar, 
who, feeling too the spirit of the day, 
sprang like any courser down the drive¬ 
way. He thought his uncle looked very 
like a hero as he rode off, so straight in 
the saddle, his bare head with the thick 
hair waving back held so high. He wish¬ 
ed that he might have gone dashing off 
down the highroad—afoot by the brook- 
side seemed to be a very humble way to 
come upon a big adventure. But then he 
remembered that the brook was a wonder¬ 
ful thing—it never disappointed. If you 
but followed it faithfully, a silver thread, 
it always led you straight into the heart 
of an enchantment. 

So Robin skipped over the warm- 
scented meadow and overtook the brook, 
as it was hurrying along in its shy fur¬ 
tive way toward the shelter of the woods. 
There was a sharp incline just where the 
meadow joined the wood, and down this 
incline the brook boldly leaped, Robin 
climbing after. That leap was an impor¬ 
tant moment in the life of the brook. 
From a slender slip of a stream it seemed 
to grow up all at once into quite a master¬ 
ful torrent. And then it went its way 
over a path always stony, over difficulties 
innumerable, troubled, but undaunted. 

In a few minutes the brook and Robin 
reached the stone wall that marked the 
limits of their land. Just beyond that 
was the little wooden bridge that spanned 
the stream and which joined together the 
wood and the road that ran by the wall. 

The brook went under these obstacles, 
Robin over, and now all about them 
stretched the great wood. If Robin had 
understood the comparison he would have 
said it was like a vast cathedral, but be¬ 
ing only six and a half and a pagan he 
felt that it was merely deeply, invitingly 
mysterious. Quickly he became sensitive 
and alert all over, for it was in places 
like this, shadowy places, that adven¬ 
tures lurked. 

High over his head, through the wide 
branches, he could see the blue sky and 
the pleasure - seeking clouds. The sun¬ 
light slanted through the trees. It lay 
in warm patches on the brook, on the 
carpeted earth, on the slender trees and 


bushes, whose leaves, outstretched and 
eager, were like little hands, reaching out 
to seize the golden life that came so spar¬ 
ingly to them. And how quiet it was—- 
the quiet of the midsummer noon. The 
call of a passing crow, the scolding of a 
squirrel, the murmur of the brook, that 
was all—when, without any warning, in 
the midst of this dreaming silence, a voice 
rang out through the woods—singing— 
some one singing. 

Robin stood breathless—he had never 
heard anything like it in his life before. 
He had never imagined anything so love¬ 
ly as those clear ringing notes. And 
what a song she was singing, for it was 
a woman’s voice—no, not a woman’s. He 
had heard women sing before, Miss 
Guthrie and Jane, and it wasn’t in the 
least like this. The song, although he 
couldn’t understand the words, told him 
of things that he knew all about, and yet, 
strangely enough, had never thought of 
before. It made him strangely happy, 
unlike any happiness he had ever felt 
before, and then it suddenly ceased, and 
Robin, with a little start, came back. It 
was as if he had been away somewhere 
for a long time. 

Who—what could it be that could sing 
like that? What could it be but one of, 
those sirens, those enchantresses, who al¬ 
ways beset the path of just such wan¬ 
derers as he? Perilous creatures they 
were, past whom you either hurried, all 
sail set, with muffled ears, or to whose 
magic, if you were less cautious, you 
were sure to yield, and in yielding for¬ 
get all things save only the wonder of 
their singing. 

For a moment Robin hesitated, and 
then he did just what any right-hearted 
adventurer would have done — he set 
straight out in the direction from which 
had come the voice. He had to find out, 
that was all, but he would be wary. Fol¬ 
lowing always the brook, his mystic guide, 
peering into every bush, tense and ex¬ 
pectant. he crept along, his little sandalled 
feet making scarcely more sound than the 
dropping of the pine-needles about him. 

He was coming now to one of the love¬ 
liest places in the wood. To a little pool, 
clear and still. Some big rocks, jutting 
out into the stream, formed it. Young 
birches and shrubs, that here grew closely 
along the bank, quite protected it. Robin 
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knew the place very well. Here he had 
sometimes come with Uncle Beverly and 
bathed. Here — but what was that! 
The birches by the edge of the pool 
were quivering. Some one was moving 
about among them—-some one who was 
singing a quiet little song all to her¬ 
self. Or was it to lure him nearer! 
Bobin plunged into the thicket and, 
crouching there, looked out between the 
leaves. At first he saw nothing ex¬ 
cept the moving of the low branches, and 
then he saw a white hand reach up and 
take hold of one of the higher branches 
and the slender tree bending under the 
weight. That was all he saw, just the 
hand and a bit of the wrist and the bend¬ 
ing tree. 

The low song continued, but sometimes 
she of the voice and of the white hand 
would pause in her singing and begin to 
talk, whether to herself or to some one 
with her, who never replied, there was no 
knowing. Presently the bushes stopped 
quivering, the song ceased, then came a 
splash of the water, and a little shudder¬ 
ing “ Oh ” reached Bobin, for the water 
was always cold in the pool. 

In a few moments the moving among 
the branches began again, and again the 
low talking, and once or twice she laugh¬ 
ed. Then once more it was still. Bobin 
waited, but nothing happened to break 
the stillness. Whoever she was she must 
have slipped away by the farther end of 
the leafy screen; or perhaps she had just 
vanished, as lie knew They had a way of 
doing. He came forth from his hiding- 
place, with the caution appropriate to one 
■who had been long in ambush, and looked 
about him. Yes, she had vanished—there 
was no sight or sound of her. Oh, but it 
was disappointing! How his heart sank! 
So there was nothing for it but to go 
home, with his tale for the Bound Table, 
his thrilling and promising tale, all un¬ 
finished. He didn’t know yet that the 
best tales are those that have no ending. 

Before going, though, he thought he 
would explore the bushes and the borders 
of the pool. Still cautiously, for there 
was magic in the place, he entered the 
thicket. No, there was nothing there— 
only a bent branch or two and leaves still 
shining with the water sprinkled on them. 
But as he came, after diligent search, to 
the edge of the trees and looked down 


at the pool for the first time, he stopped, 
transfixed, for there on one of the big 
rocks that jutted out into the stream She 
sat. She didn’t see Bobin at all—he, on 
the bank was a little above her. All about 
her flowed her long hair, and the sun, 
shining full upon it, turned it into won¬ 
derful gold. He couldn’t see what it was 
she was dressed in, excepting that it was 
white and left the lower part of her arms 
bare; and he saw that the one foot that 
came out from beneath the white had on 
it a sandal such as he himself wore. 
Even more bewildering, though, than she 
herself was that which lay beside her and 
upon which one of her hands rested—his 
fox’s skin! Marvellous to relate, it was 
no longer a mere skin; it covered now a 
well-rounded little body; it was living and 
breathing. Bobin knew that, because, as 
he gazed, wide-eyed, he saw it give a sigh 
and a comfortable yawn. It was larger 
than when he last saw it, which was en¬ 
tirely natural, and the nose was longer, 
but there was no mistaking the soft, 
tawny fur, and there were the same little 
black-tipped ears. He couldn’t see the 
tail, which hung down behind somewhere, 
and the eyes were closed, those glassy 
eyes which never used to be closed at all. 

To Bobin the presence of this, his fox’s 
skin, established beyond the shadow of a 
doubt the identity of the dreamy gold¬ 
en maiden upon the rock. She was 
the Nymph of the Fountain, of course. 
By some mysterious art she had filled 
again with life his fox’s skin, perhaps 
even had found the little fox wander¬ 
ing uncovered in the wood and had re- 
elotbed him. 

And yet, in the face of such compelling 
power, Bobin lost all his dread of her. 
He had heard her and now he saw her, 
and he knew quite well that she would 
never do harm to any one. He decided, 
however, not to speak, for fear that at the 
sound of his voice she would vanish. So 
he continued standing there, making no 
sound, and she continued looking into the 
rushing water. 

Presently a kingfisher, with its harsh 
cry, rose from the opposite bank. She 
looked up, and her eyes, following its low 
flight as it crossed the stream and disap¬ 
peared among the trees, fell upon Bobin. 
She started at the sight of him, a quaint 
little figure against the green; and then. 
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as she realized that he wore a white sailor 
suit and that his legs were bare, save for 
the socks that had fallen down over his 
sandals, that his eyes were very blue and 
wide opened and his hair very tumbled 
and his cheeks rosy-red, she smiled at him 
and Robin smiled back. 

“ How do you do, Nymph ?” he said. It 
was nice to be able to talk again. 

“ How do you do, boy,” said the Nymph. 

“ My name is Robin,” he corrected, 
gently. 

“ Oh!” said the Nymph. “ I like that 
name. Is it Robin Red Breast, or Robin 
Hood, or Robin Adair, or is it just 
plain Robin?” 

“ Not any of those,” again corrected 
Robin, “ but it is quite like the last. It’s 
Robin Kildare.” 

Now the Nymph's eyes opened wide. 
“ Oh!” she said. “ I’m glad to know you, 
Robin Kildare.” 

“ Do you live in the greenwood ?” in¬ 
quired Robin. 

The Nymph hesitated a second, and 
then, “ Yes,” she said, “ in the green¬ 
wood.” 

Here they were interrupted by the fox, 
who, aroused from his sleep, had at the 
sight of Robin begun to growl ’way down 
in his throat, and the growls had de¬ 
veloped into disapproving barks. He had 
raised himself and was standing upon the 
rock. He now looked and sounded amaz¬ 
ingly like a dog, although Robin had 
never seen one like him before. Quieted 
by the Nymph, he sank at her side, his 
glittering eyes—they were just as Robin 
remembered them—remaining fixed upon 
the boy on the bank. Robin sat down, 
too. Countless questions arose to his lips, 
but remembering what Uncle Beverly had 
said as to the etiquette to be observed in 
regard to peace-offerings, and being, above 
all things, anxious not to anger the 
gracious Nymph, he made up his mind 
to be very careful. 

So, “ That’s a nice fox you have,” he 
remarked, tentatively. 

“He isn’t a fox,” replied the Nymph; 
“he’s a dog. But he looks just like a 
fox, doesn’t he? I’m sure he was one 
once, so I’ve named him Brer Fox.” 

Robin looked at her in awe. Fearful 
indeed was her power. He felt his old 
dread of her returning. Into what, he 
wondered, might she change him if the 


mood seized her? But he was an adven¬ 
turer, remember, so he went a bit further. 

“ I had a fox’s skin that looked almost 
like that once,” he said. 

“Had you?” said the Nymph. “So 
had I.” 

She said it rather shortly, Robin 
thought. Very well, if she ignored his 
late ownership of the late fox, why, so 
would he. Besides, there were lots of 
other things to talk about. 

The Nymph was sitting now with her 
hands clasped about her knees, looking up 
at him. Her eyes, he saw, were very blue 
like the sky, and like the sky they seemed 
to have little golden suns shining in them. 
The light wind lifted her hair — it re¬ 
minded him of the spray of the fountain. 
His confidence returned. 

“ You’ve been bathing,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she replied. “ And the water’s 
very cold. My hair is all wet. That is 
why I am drying it here in the sun.” 

“ I saw you,” he said, unguardedly. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed the Nymph, “ you 
didn’t ?” 

He hastened to explain. “ I didn’t see 
you,” he said; “just the leaves shaking— 
and one hand I saw. I know that you 
should never watch a Nymph bathe, be¬ 
cause you may be turned into a tree or 
something you don’t want to be.” 

She laughed. It was like the laughter 
of the brook. 

“ Did you use any soap in your bath ?” 
was hiB next question. 

“ No,” she said, “ I didn’t use any 
soap.” 

“ Uncle Beverly said you never used 
any,” he went on. “ Uncle Beverly knows 
a great deal about the woodland people.” 

Now it was her turn to ask a ques¬ 
tion. “ Do you live with Uncle Beverly?” 
she inquired. 

“ Yes,” Robin returned. “ Uncle Bev¬ 
erly and I live all alone. We’re pagans. 
Miss Guthrie lives with us too, but she 
isn’t a pagan. Uncle Beverly is a poet-— 
he writes books.” 

“Yes,” said the Nymph, “I know he 
does.” 

“Have you books in the woodland?” 
he asked in surprise. Uncle Beverly had 
told him otherwise. 

The Nymph looked down at the run¬ 
ning water and paused a moment before 
answering. “ Oh yes,” she then said, 
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smiling up at him. “ There are books 
in running brooks, you know, and there 
are sermons in stones, too. Uncle Beverly 
must have forgotten.” 

Robin’s eyes opened their widest. 
“ What kind of books ?” he asked. 

“ Well,” replied the Nymph, “ there are 
no arithmetics and no grammars and no 
geographies. They are all poetry books 
in the brook language. Some of Uncle 
Beverly’s translate very beautifully into 
the brook language. I was reading one 
when I first saw you this morning.” 

So that was what she had been doing 
when he came upon her looking so in¬ 
tently into the stream. 

“ You are too little to understand 
the books yet,” she continued. “ Some 
day you will, though. There are people 
who never understand them—never—but 
you will.” 

There was a little pause. Robin was 
thinking. Then the Nymph asked, “ Have 
you any one to play with ?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Robin, promptly. “ I 
play—I play with myself; and sometimes 
there are other people. I knew a Paun 
very well last year. First I chased him 
and then he chased me, and he took me 
to see an old Satyr who lives down in an 
old tree. And sometimes I play with the 
Dryads among the trees. And sometimes 
I’ve chased you — haven’t I ? — but I’ve 
never seen you before. Uncle Beverly 
thinks it’s nicer to chase Nymphs than 
it is to find them, but I don’t believe he 
ever found one.” 

He was growing very bold, but she did 
not seem to take offence; neither, how¬ 
ever, did she reply to him, but went on to 
another question of her own. 

“ Have you no little boys or girls to 
play with ?” was what she asked. “ Just 
plain little boys and girls.” 

“ Sometimes,” said Robin, “ but not 
very near together times. They come 
driving over to see us with their fathers 
and their mothers, and once there was a 
boy named Sam who stayed all night, but 
I was glad when he went home.” 

“ Why were you glad ?” she queried. 

“ He laughed at me,” said Robin. 
Tears came to his eyes at the thought. 
“ I took him out to see the Faun, and he 
laughed and said there wasn’t any Faun. 
Uncle Beverly said that it wasn’t his 
fault. He said he didn’t believe a boy 


named Sam could see a faun. He said 
that people’s eyes were very different, 
and that Sam’s kind of eyes couldn’t see 
some things.” 

She was silent for a moment, looking at 
him. “Are you never lonely?” she said. 

“ What is lonely ?” asked Robin. 

“What is lonely?” she exclaimed. 
“What is lonely? Why—it’s being all 
alone; or no—it’s worse than that. It’s 
having no one around who understands.* 
Yes, that’s what it means. I’m glad you 
don’t know what it means—yet.” 

She rose to her feet as she finished 
speaking. She was tall and very slender. 
Brer Fox rose, too, and stood looking at 
her, wagging expectantly. Robin felt an 
awful sinking of the heart, worse than 
anything he had ever felt before. She 
was going! Very slowly he too stood up. 

“ Must you go ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she replied gently, for she un¬ 
derstood the quiver in his voice, “ and 
you should go home, shouldn’t you ? It’s 
long past noon.” 

“ Shall I ever see you any more ?” he 
asked. Complete happiness or complete 
disaster hung upon her answer. Her blue 
eyes rested upon him. Standing as she 
now was, her eyes were much nearer the 
level of his own. No one, he felt, had 
ever looked at him in just that way be¬ 
fore. Of course he didn’t know it, but 
she was conquering an impulse to go to 
him and take him in her arms, such was 
the appeal in his voice. 

“ I shall be here to-morrow,” she said, 
“ and every day when the sun shines I shall 
be here and will watch for you to come.” 

The joy in his face made it even harder 
not to go to him. 

“Will you sing again?” he asked. 

“Yes, I will sing to you and sing to 
you,” she answered, “ and I will sing to 
you now while you are going home. Only 
you mustn’t stop once and you mustn’t 
look back once, but go straight and swift.” 

So he went straight and swift, and as 
he went her voice followed him, but grow¬ 
ing always fainter and fainter, until it 
no longer reached him. But he never 
stopped and never looked back once. 

Uncle Beverly hadn’t come home when 
Robin returned, and after his dinner, a 
labored occasion, during which he sat in 
a trance-like state, looking out of the 
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window, while Miss Guthrie tried despair¬ 
ingly to make him either eat or talk, he 
went forth into the garden. What had 
happened to the day—what had happened 
to everything, he wondered. The clouds, 
his comrades of the morning, had all 
moved onward. The sky was dull without 
them. The insinuating wind had also 
passed on, the garden was mute. For the 
first time the flowers had no word for 
•him, for the first time the trees did not 
beckon to him. The fountain had lost 
her charm for him, monotonous her voice. 
It wasn’t a voice at all. It was only a 
pattering sound. He knelt beside her— 
no, not her; it was just a fountain—just 
water in a stone basin. He gazed into 
the clear depths. But here there were no 
blue eyes that, resting upon him, seemed 
to enfold and protect him, as the blue 
sky enfolds and protects the little clouds 
committed to its care. Here was only his 
own round troubled face, with the sailor 
collar falling about it. 

Just one thing appealed to him. To 
wander to and fro among the silent roses 
and wonder which color she would like 
the best. 

Then he took to the stone wall to watch 
for Uncle Beverly, weary with the in¬ 
sipidity of the world. What was it that 
she had said ? “ Lonely means being all 

alone.” Why, that was what he must be! 
He was all alone—for the first time. So, 
while the long afternoon wore itself out, 
he sat on the wall and watched the 
shadows creep out from their hiding- 
places under the trees and gather in mys¬ 
terious groups about the grass. And, oh! 
at last the sound of Elgar’s hoofs far down 
the road and at last the Round Table, 
upon the terrace, and they, the two ad¬ 
venturers, gathered about it with their 
beakers of foaming milk beside them and 
the cool of the evening round about them! 

Uncle Beverly was a trained, a perfect 
listener. Robin’s style, being picturesque 
but extremely involved, required a prac¬ 
tised ear to attend him. But what other 
effort of concentration. Uncle Beverly 
thought, ever paid half so well? Robin 
was always better than you expected he 
could be. 

“ And so,” chanted Robin in closing, 
“ I’m going to see her to-morrow and 
every day when the sun shines, and she 
will sing to me.” 


“ Tell me once more about her singing,” 
said Uncle Beverly. He wanted again to 
see that look in Robin’s eyes. Robin 
didn’t answer for a moment. Eor what 
dim reminiscent song was he listening? 
Where led the far - distant ways down 
which he was gazing? From the woods 
came the note of a hermit-thrush. Like 
a falling star it slipped through the still 
evening air. 

“Was it as beautiful as that?” asked 
Uncle Beverly. 

“ It wasn’t like that,” said Robin, slow¬ 
ly. “ The thrush sings about all-alone 
places, and she calls to the stars and tells 
them that it’s time to come and light the 
day to bed, and she calls the dew down to 
cool the grass; but the Nymph’s song was 
just like this morning. The sun was in 
it and the wind was in it, and there was 
something else in it. that I think I used 
to know about. But I can’t quite re¬ 
member now.” 

Uncle Beverly sighed. The vision 
drifted away from Robin’s eyes. He 
looked at Uncle Beverly. Why, Uncle 
Beverly’s face was sad ! 

“ Didn’t you have as nice an adventure 
as that?” he asked, troubled. “It’s your 
turn to tell now.” 

“ Oh, mine was just the wraith of an 
adventure, Robin,” said Uncle Beverly. 
His voice was sad, too. “ It isn’t worth 
telling about, but I will because we made 
a compact. Elgar and I started out down 
the road, but we found the road was in 
the hands of the enemy. The automobiles 
commanded it—every point of it.” 

“What were they doing?” inquired 
Robin. 

“ Oh, they seemed to be bound on 
dreary quests of their own,” said Uncle 
Beverly. “ They were rushing through 
the radiant morning as if it were a tun¬ 
nel and their only object was to come 
out at the other end. We left them as 
soon as we could and turned off into the 
wood paths, and by and by, near a little 
brook, we stopped. And I turned Elgar 
loose under the trees, and then I had my 
lunch and read my book; and after a 
while we started again, and we rode and 
rode over the hills and through the val¬ 
leys and across the streams. But nothing 
happened — nothing — until late in the 
afternoon as we were nearing home. We 
were in the woods and the path was very 
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narrow and all about us the dusk was 
gathering. Then suddenly we came upon 
a place where the sun had cut a path¬ 
way through the trees, and the pathway 
led right across our road. As we drew 
near the pathway Elgar was startled by 
something and started to run, and as he 
ran I thought I saw standing in the 
golden light on one side of our road— 
a figure.” 

“What was it?” whispered Eobin. 

“ I don’t know,” said Uncle Beverly. 
“ A Dryad perhaps. She was very lovely. 
When I stopped Elgar at last and rode 
back the golden way was gone and the 
Dryad had vanished with it.” 

Eobin drew a deep breath. “ Did she 
have blue eyes?” he asked. 

Uncle Beverly shook his head. “I 
couldn’t see,” he answered. 

“ And was that all ?” said Eobin. This 
was certainly disappointing. Why, the 
story was only just beginning! 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Beverly. “ I told 
you it was just the wraith of an adven¬ 
ture. But when you get to be grown up, 
the way I am, you have to be grateful, I 
suppose, for just a flashing glimpse of a 
Dryad, for the passing shimmer of light 
on her hair. You have to be contented to 
know that they are somewhere, and that 
little lads like you can find them even if 
you cannot find them any more yourself.” 

Eobin slipped down from his chair and 
came around to his uncle and leaned 
against him. “ Never mind,” he said; “ I 
will take you to see my Nymph. I will 
take you to-morrow. Will you come?” 
he asked. 

Uncle Beverly looked down at him. 
How black Uncle Beverly’s eyes were! 

“ It would be no use, little lad,” he 
said. “ The Nymph would disappear 
when she heard me coming. I know she 
would. Don’t you remember how you 
never used to meet the Faun when you 
and I were walking together, even though 
we went to his most favorite places. I 
suppose they don’t like me because I’m 
grown up; or perhaps I’m getting to be 
like Sam. Anyway, I cannot see them 
clearly any more, the woodland people. 
I’m growing into a middle-aged, didactic, 
visionless poet.” 

In the doorway appeared Miss Guthrie, 
their symbol of the actual. 

“ Bun along, Eobin,” whispered Uncle 


Beverly. “ What will Miss Guthrie say 
to me? You’re the only young thing 
in the garden that hasn’t been put to 
bed yet.” 

Eobin started and then stopped. “ She 
said, ‘ Oh!’ when she felt the water,” he 
said. “ Just the way I do. She’s just 
like a person.” 

What days followed! The sun shone 
on all of them excepting one, a wrath¬ 
ful day, the gray hours of which Eobin 
spent in profitless searchings of the sky 
and in drawing pictures of her in colored 
crayons. Also in driving Uncle Beverly 
to despair by making him listen to his 
renderings of the songs she sang. Uncle 
Beverly, thus goaded, became flippant. 

“ If she is a water Nymph,” he said, 
“ I can’t see why she minds being out in 
the rain. She certainly can’t mind get¬ 
ting wet.” 

To which Eobin with dignity: “She 
doesn’t want me to get wet,” he said. 
“ She likes it. She has a new rain-coat 
and they don’t make her wear rubbers.” 

“ Where does she live in winter ?” asked 
Uncle Beverly. 

“ I don’t know,” said Eobin, briefly, 
but it started him thinking. He couldn’t 
think of anything else all the rest of the 
day. It was a characteristic of his, dear to 
Uncle Beverly, soul-trying to Miss Guth¬ 
rie, his inability to think of but one thing 
at a time. Where did she live in winter? 
There was a foreboding in the question. 
It hadn’t occurred to him that the sum¬ 
mer would end. 

If it rained the next day—but it didn’t. 
The morning was glistening when he 
awoke, and Uncle Beverly, from his 
study, saw him, when school was over, 
dance across the lawn toward the trysting 
rock. Then Miss Guthrie knocked and 
they had an argument. 

“ But, Miss Guthrie,” Uncle Beverly 
said in the course of it, “I assure you I 
imagined just as hard as Eobin does 
when I was his age. I had quite as 
passionate experiences with dream people 
as he is having. Eobin is doing just what 
I want him to do. He may be a poet one 
of these days if we keep him among lovely 
things and away from the world.” 

Miss Guthrie stood unconvinced. “It’s 
rather pitiful, it seems to me,” she said. 
“ He takes out all his favorite things and 
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shows them to this make-believe of his. 
His mother’s picture, and his books, and 
his silk socks with the Roman stripes, 
and yesterday I heard him down in 
the cellar with James getting out his 
sled to show her. It doesn’t seem right, 
his not knowing what is real from 
what isn’t.” 

“ Miss Guthrie,” asked Uncle Beverly, 
abruptly, “what is reality, anyway? Can 
you tell me?” 

Miss Guthrie retreated. She always re¬ 
treated when Uncle Beverly led the way 
to metaphysical heights or depths, which¬ 
ever they were. “What is reality?” she 
said to herself as she went up-stairs. 
“ It’s flesh and blood, it seems to me, 
that the good Lord makes and that you 
can see and take hold of; not creatures 
that you make yourself and that aren’t 
there at all.” 

And while all this talk about ideality 
and reality was going forward Robin, 
utterly happy, was sitting on the rock—• 
he had been promoted, you see. He was 
paddling his toes in the water, on one 
side of him the Nymph drying her hair, 
on the other Brer Fox sleeping. Brer 
Fox liked him very much by this time. 
They had come to an understanding long 
ago, the Nymph and Robin, about the 
peace-offerings, and she had offered to 
return to him the thrush’s nest. Brer 
Fox, she said, she couldn’t give up; 
not yet. But Robin had heroically re¬ 
fused to take the nest, and had told Uncle 
Beverly of his refusal, with a pardon¬ 
able pride. 

Now Robin asked his question. He 
very often came to her with questions, 
which she sometimes answered and some¬ 
times didn’t, 

“Where do you live in winter?” he 
asked, and fixed upon her round, anx¬ 
ious eyes. 

She became thoughtful and didn’t an¬ 
swer for some moments. Then, hesita¬ 
tingly, “ I dwell in a fountain in winter,” 
she said. 

“ Isn’t it very cold ?” asked Robin. 

“No,” she said. “It is warmed 
through and through by a beautiful spirit. 
It is in the midst of a great wilderness 
of a city far from here.” 

“ Is it like this where the fountain is?” 
he asked. 

She looked about her and above her. 


“ It is so unlike this,” she said, “ that I 
can hardly believe it is in the same world. 
Instead of high trees there are the high 
buildings, and instead of the gracious 
shade there is the glare of the stones, and 
instead of the ripple of the water there 
is the rattle of the pavements, and there 
are no birds and no flowers and no sun¬ 
sets ; only what some one has called ‘ the 
tattered rag of a sunset.’ And the air is 
heavy all day and night with the dust 
from many chimneys.” 

He looked quite frightened. “ It sounds 
ugly,” he said. “ Why is the fountain 
there where it is ugly?” 

“ That is just why it is there,” she 
answered, quickly. “ You can have no 
idea, little Robin, of what the fountain 
is in that dreary wilderness. To the 
fountain here in your beautiful garden 
the birds come and bathe, and you play 
about it, and Uncle Beverly dreams be¬ 
side it, and the clouds and the moon and 
the stars smile into it as they pass. But 
to the fountain in the city little children 
come, and the sick and the weary and the 
old all come to it and drink from it and 
sit beside it and go away refreshed.” 

She was not speaking to him now. Her 
eyes were looking past him up the dappled 
stream, but not seeing it, Robin felt. 
She suddenly seemed far away from 
him. He drew his feet out of the water 
and put them upon the rock in front of 
him. Its friendly warmth comforted him. 

“ Where is the city ?” he asked. He 
wished that she would come back to him. 

“ Beyond the mountains,” she said in a 
far - away voice. “ Away beyond the 
mountains in the big world.” 

“ What else is there in the world be¬ 
sides the city and the fountain?” he 
questioned, forlornly. It made him feel 
unhappy, this sudden enlargement of his 
universe, but he was an adventurer still 
and bound to know its limits. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ misery is there and 
pain is there and cruelty is there, but 
loyalty is there too, and honor and cour¬ 
age— such courage — and unselfishness, 
and ”—here she laughed—“ babies are 
there. Lots and lots of babies.” 

Robin laughed, too. “Water babies?” 
he asked, brightly. 

Here he was on home ground again. 

She had to tell him that they weren’t 
water babies—not exactly. And then they 
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talked of many other things and the glad 
morning flew by. Oh, how fast it went! 

She fastened his sandals when it came 
time for him to go and rolled np his 
socks, which had slipped off the rock and 
nearly been drowned. And then she kiss¬ 
ed the top of his curly head. 

“ Good-by, little Robin,” she said. 

Robin clambered up on to the bank. 
“ Good-by,” he called hack. “ Good-hy. 
I’ll come early to-morrow.” 

Tears were in her eyes as she watched 
him go. 

Arrived at home, Robin sought out 
Uncle Beverly and found him still writ¬ 
ing. The study windows—long French 
windows they were—opened on the ter¬ 
race, and as it was a law that Uncle Bev¬ 
erly was not to be disturbed while he was 
writing, Robin didn’t go in to him, but 
stood very still on the threshold, looking 
into the cool dark room and waiting his 
time. Uncle Beverly, from where he sat, 
became aware of the watchful little pres¬ 
ence, but for some minutes gave no sign 
of his awareness. And then, as Robin 
still stood motionless but purposeful, he 
looked up. 

“ Hello!” he said. “ What’s the matter ? 
Didn’t you have a good time?” Robin 
appeared very grave, he thought. 

Robin came into the room and walked 
up to the writing-table. 

“ What lies beyond the mountains ?” 
he asked. 

Uncle Beverly was surprised—very sur¬ 
prised. Robin had never asked that ques¬ 
tion before. He leaned forward, his el¬ 
bows on the table, facing his nephew. 
“ The sunset,” he replied. 

“ Yes,” said Robin, “ but there is some¬ 
thing else, something better than that,” 

“ What ?” inquired Uncle Beverly. 

“ The world,” said Robin, his eyes as 
big as they coidd be. 

“ Oh yes,” said Uncle Beverly. “ I’ve 
heard of the world.” 

“ Do you know what is in it ?” his ex¬ 
aminer went on. 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Beverly, “ I can an¬ 
swer that.” His face became quite grim. 
“ Ugliness is there, and envy and hatred, 
and an endless striving and struggling 
of men, one with another, for the pos¬ 
session of gold, and—” 

Here Robin interrupted. “ No,” he 
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said, “ that isn’t right. Courage is 
there and honor is there and loyalty is 
there ” (that was a big word, but he 
handled it well) “ and unselfishness is 
there.” He had made the Nymph pro¬ 
nounce again those things that were to 
be found in the world. He liked the 
sound of them and had said them over to 
himself as he came home. 

“Who told you that?” asked Uncle 
Beverly a little sharply. It had most 
likely been Miss Guthrie. 

“ Why, the Nymph,” said Robin. “ She 
lives in a fountain in winter in the world 
—a warmed-up fountain—and little boys 
and girls are there and lots of babies— 
not water babies—land babies with toes 
instead of finny tails.” 

Uncle Beverly, looking hard at his 
nephew, pondered these sayings. He con¬ 
tinued pondering them during the after¬ 
noon, and when evening came and they 
were walking up and down the garden 
paths together he said, “ Robin, I think 
I will go with you to the woods to-morrow 
—that is, if you are sure you can persuade 
the Nymph not to run away when she 
hears me coming.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Robin. “ Are your 
eyes better? Can you see the woodland 
people again?” 

“ That’s what I want to find out, little 
lad,” said Uncle Beverly. “ I think they 
are better. I think perhaps you are mak¬ 
ing them better.” 

It was bedtime •— both knew it — and 
Robin didn’t want to go at all. 

“ The day doesn’t want to go, either,” 
he said. “ See how she stays over there 
by the hills watching the moon. And 
the baby clouds—they are all running 
round the sky. I think the moon wants 
to catch them. Don’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Beverly. “ To catch 
them and to tuck them all up with that 
great comfortable mother cloud, who is 
waiting for them hack of the mountain. 
But the wind is on the side of the 
clouds, isn’t he? He is helping them 
to get away.” 

“Yes,” said Robin, softly. “Yes.” 

Then, as his uncle stooped to kiss him 
good night (you had to stoop ’way down 
to kiss Robin), “She’ll he s’prised to 
see you,” he said. “ I told her you had 
grown so old you couldn’t sefe the wood¬ 
land people any more.” 
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“And what did she say?” laughed Un¬ 
cle Eeverly. 

“ She laughed too,” replied Robin. 
“ She laughs just like a little girl.” 

When Robin was gone Uncle Beverly 
went back to the work that had been in¬ 
terrupted in the morning, but it didn’t 
go well. He could hear the little lad’s 
voice, “ Courage is there and loyalty is 
there, and unselfishness is there.” He 
could hear the wind moving about the 
garden. The whole night, he felt, was 
softly stirring. He put out his lamp 
and stepped out on the terrace. The 
moon and the clouds were silently, cease¬ 
lessly, weaving wonderful patterns across 
the dark sky. Between the clouds, down 
far sky spaces, he could see faint stars. 
The garden quivered and swayed under 
the shifting lights and under the swift 
touch of the wind. “ On such a night,” 
he thought, “ did Thisbe fearfully o’er- 
trip the dew.” How lovely it all was! 
“ But courage was there and loyalty was 
there, and—” What was that sound that 
mingled so strangely with the familiar 
sounds of the garden? It came from the 
direction of the fountain, a tremulous 
wail. He turned quickly and walked 
toward the wide steps that led to the 
circle of the cedars. When he reached 
them he paused and looked down. It 
was quite dark for the moment, for the 
moon was moving slowly through a tangle 
of clouds. He could only see the fine line 
of the fountain and the dim gleam of the 
pool. He started to go down the steps, 
and as he did so the moonlight again 
swept over the garden and it all lay clear 
before him. On the stone rim of the 
pool lay a fox-like creature; its whole 
attitude spoke of obedience, of loyal wait¬ 
ing. It raised its head and Uncle Bever¬ 
ly heard again the tremulous wail, a for¬ 
saken sound. On the opposite side of the 
pool lay a little nest. It held three eggs. 
The peace-offerings had been returned. 

He descended the steps. She evidently 
hadn’t trusted to Brer Pox’s keeping of 
his lonely vigil. She had secured him 
by a slender chain to one of the old 
cedars. Tied to the same old cedar were 
two little folded notes. Robin’s was 


fastened with a late wild rose. The other 
was addressed to the Master of the Gar¬ 
den. This is what the master read in it: 

“ Master of the Garden, here are the 
peace-offerings, once offered to me, an 
angry deity, now returned by me, a 
penitent mortal, to Robin and to you. 
Master of the Garden, indeed I did not 
mean to deceive him; it all began quite 
naturally, it all grew quite naturally, 
I was just what Robin made me and 
wanted me to be. We have to try to be 
what those who care for us want us to 
be, do we not, even though it impels us 
to try to be like the gods themselves? 
And now the time has come, all unlooked- 
for, when I must leave him and go away 
beyond the mountains. And of the sor¬ 
row and the hurt to him I cannot think, 
nor could I tell him this morning that 
there would he no to-morrow for him and 
for me. What will you give him in my 
place, Master of the Garden, to play 
with, to talk with, to laugh with? A 
fountain ? Master of the Garden, it hurts 
you, does it not, to know that I am just 
a mortal, just reality? Believe me, it 
is better to be a mortal than it is to he a 
Nymph, even a Nymph that Robin has 
created. It is better to be a mortal, seen 
in the woods at dusk, in the golden path 
of the sun, than it is to he a Dryad, even 
a Dryad that a poet has created. Oh, 
Master of the Garden, remember that the 
hills and the sky, the fields and the for¬ 
ests, are very large and very silent and 
that Robin is very small and full of ques¬ 
tionings. For them and for you the sun 
and the rain, the changing seasons, the 
day and the night, may suffice, but Robin 
has need of other things. Farewell, Mas¬ 
ter of the Garden.” 

She couldn’t have been gone long. The 
grass where she had knelt by the side of 
the pool was still bending. Away in the 
woods he seemed to hear her singing. He 
started to go toward the path through the 
cedars, the path by which she must have 
come and gone, Thisbe fearfully o’er- 
tripping the dew. And then he hesitated. 
“ No,” he said,“ Robin must lead the way.” 



